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The GHAiaj3/LAJSI (United Arab l^epUblic); I declare open the :fo3:ty«3eventh 
meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarjnament. 

i^ ^ LivLL (India) s I should like to make a few remarks on- general and 
c:omp'lete aisarmamento In them I shall endeavour to pull together, some poiuts which 
nave been, occurring to us as a result of statements made during the past few days^ 

I should like to say, first of all, that. we are most grateful to the delegation 
of the United States for a number of recent statements made 'py l.jr ^ "Dean, which heuvf^ 
Clarified the position of the United States and helped us very, consideraoiy t)o 
understand its approach and also some of the details of the United States plan. 
This clarification will certainly help us to make progress in our work. 

During the same period of a week or so our colleague Ivir« 2;orin has been, if I 
laay say so, a little more reticent. However, we are very grateful to him for the 
important statement which he made on 'Wednesday, 30. L'lay.o This has given us further 
clarification of the position of hig delegation also, and thrown more. light on the 
Soviet disarmament plan. 

If today we aaii: more questions and make certain comments on the plans of both 
sides, it is, because, for us at any rate,, there are still matters to be cleared, up 
and issues which we do not see, perhaps, as fitting into the delineations of the 
two plans as made, to us by their sponsorSo ¥e would ask both sides to bear with 
the remarks we will make, to regard them as tentative, and to accept our assurance 
that we seek to assist the process of coming together and that even such criticism 
as we might make has this purpose o 

iyiay I turn to the question of the transition from stage to stage and the issue 
of the veto? I do not v/ant to go over the arguments of the t\7o sides in this matter 
at all, but . I do wish to refer very briefly to what the represonta/oive of the United 
States said on 30 Llay. I thought he spoke with great and chaiTiiing modesty about 
the suggestion. Y/hich I had made once or twice, that perhaps > the two co--Chairmen 
could be associated with the process of disarmament in the same exalted or difficult 
23osition v/hich they nov/ occupy, namely, as co-Chairmen, and that they should be co- 
Chairmen of the control council and should make joint recommejidations to the control 
council, v/hich would the?! take a vote according to its procedures on ■x>he pro;c?ress 
from stage to stage o 
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.Mr. Dean, in his modesty, did not mention that I had suggested that the United 
States and the Soviet Union should remain co-Chairmen of the control council. He 
attach significance to that suggestion. In our view, it is not enough for there to 
be a joint recommendation from the United States and the Soviet Union; we think that 
the whole process of disarmament would be assisted by establishing continuing co- 
operation between the leaders of the two sides through, their retaining the function 
of co-Chairmen during the process of disarmament » This will, we believe, help to 
smooth out various issues which will arise | it will be conducive to the process of 
increasing mutual confidence on both sides as disarmament proceeds. So we would be 
grateful if the United States delegation, which I believe has shown some interest 
in our suggestion, would bear in mind that the suggestion goes a little further 
than ivir. Dean seemed to indicate on 30 i/iay« 

Now I would like to say, a brief word— -and this is my second thought on this 
issue of transition and veto -^.-as to the functions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. The way in which we conceive the 
disarmament plan — and we believe this would be common ground between us all here — 
is that the plan would be part of the United Nations family, as it were; it would 
function within the framework of the United Nations as far as possible. 

In any event, there would be nothing in this disarmament plan which would 
supersede the fundamental procedures of the United Nations Charter. It is perfectly 
obvious, and we all know it, that under the United Nations Charter the Security 
Council has particular functions in regard to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. I am looking particularly at iiirticle 39 of the Charter. 
Nothing that we do through a disarmament plan will upset the procedures or narrow 
the scope of Article 39 of the Charter. I am sure that is common ground. If that 
is so, then is it not true that even when disarmament is going on and when it is 
completed, the provisions of the Charter, particularly those with regard to the 
Security Council^ will remain intact and in being? That being so, is it necessary 
to mention in our disarmament treaty the provisions of the Charter relating to the 
Security Council? 

In short, I would suggest, tc our Soviet colleague in particular, that the 
proposal contained in article 40 of the Soviet draft might be re-examined. I would 
ask the Soviet representative to look at this article, which is headed "Functions 
and Main Bodies". The main bodies are mentioned in the first paragraph of article 40 
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and the functions are mentioned in the first sentence of the next paragraph^ but 
the bulk of that paragraph relates not to the functions of the bodies to be set up 
here but to the functions of the Security Council* Furtnermore^ I would draw 
attention to the fact that in articles 41 and 42 the functions of the conference 
and of the control council are fully spelt out. Since there is only one sentence 
in article 40 about the functions of these bodies ^ and since there is a full spelling- 
out of the functions in the two succeeding articles, is it necessary to retain the 
second paragraph of article 40. — taking into account, of course, v/hat I have said, 
namely, that the functions of the Security Council under the United Nations Charter 
will continue intact, that there can be no derogation from the functions of the 
Security Council as a result of the adoption of a disarmament treaty? 

Frankly, I make this .suggestion, because I wish to put beyond doubt the fact 
that the Sectirity Council . veto will not apply to the transition from stage to stage 
of the disarmament process • That is my objective. I would like there to be no 
mi sunder stahoxng on this point., I am not trying to say that the Security Council ^s 
functions would not be attracted if certain circumstances were created in the world, 
whether before or during the process of disarmeiment or after the world is disarmed* 
Certainly cases may be created which would attract the Charter functions of the 
Security Councils If further consideration can be given to my suggestion regarding 
transition, we might be able to find a meeting place regarding this important matter* 
I would like to draw attention to the fact that a number of representatives speaking 
here have made it very clear that it would be extremely difficult for them to 
conceive of a unified treaty on disarmament in which there were T/atertight compart- 
ments and in which the process of disarmament could be interrupted between the 
stageso The 'Security Council veto makes the chances of interruption of the process 
of disarmament far too wide, and far greater than such necessities as may be 
applicable to the case. 

Now I should like to talk for a few minutes on the important subject of control 
or verification. During those last few days there has been much talk about 
verification and we have been talking, I believe, about three kinds of verification. 
First, we have talked about verification of arms and so on which are destroyed, that 
is to say, of reductions, or eliminations, of armaments. Secondly, we have talked 
about verification of retained arms. Thirdly, we have talked about verification 
to assure us that there are no arms hidden "under the jacket", no arms concealed 
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iinlavrfully. I would suggest thivb iho- followin- cue st ions and considerations arise 
in regard to these throe categories <» 

So far as the first category is concerned^ that is to say^ verification of 
destruction, or reduction or eliminevtion of a particular type of armament j^ both the 
disarmament 'olans before us work on the basis of presented inventorxes of armaments » 
The actual and verified destruction is to take place on the basis of inventory 
figures « This is common ground in the two plans. 

So far as the second category of verification measures is concerned, that is^ 
verification of retained arms, having listened very seriously a,nd carefully to the 
discussions I am bound to say that the position in this matter is not clear to me. 
In fact, as I study this matter I find that the following question is raised in my 
minds Are we not really after the third category, not retained arms but concealed 
arms, that is to say, clandestine activities rather than lawfully-retained arms? 
'v7hat is our lav/ of disarmament? I am mailing a projection from the plans as they 
areo The law starts from the inventories^ that, if you like, is article 1 of our 
lav/o It goes on to destruction^ that, if you like, is article 2 of our law^ It 
would follow from articles 1 and 2, if they were faithfully cr.rried out — I mean* if 
the inventories Y/ ere good and if destruction was made on the basis of agreed figures^, 
percentages, eliminations or whatever — that what remained was a, lawful remainder of 
arms* 

But because of the lack of conficonce, which we must admit, and because — and 
again we must admit and face this fact — disarmament deals with a most crucial matter 
touching the very basis of our security all around this table and all over the world, 
Y/e do want to Imov/ and we will want to know whether article 2 of the law of our 
disarmament arrangements, that is to say, agreed reductions or eliminations, is not 
being got around by concealment or by surreptitious and countei-veiling build-ups of 
armso Surely that is the point. Is this not the real issue before us rather than 
that of lawfully retained arms? 

I think I am right in looking at the issue this way, and I should like to quote 
from two statements which we might almost take a,s Scripture on this matter. I will 
first quote from the statement Sir Michael Wright made on 28 i/Iay* He said: 

"If there were adequate peace-keeping machinery and an adequate 

peace-keeping force, there would be little, or at least less, 

incentive for the hidden retention of arms^ for hiding arms ^ under 
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the jackex'j, and this would surely ease the problem of control" <> 

( EN])C/PV,43, paO ) -~ 
for the "hidden retention of arms", that is to say, for clandestine, for unlawful 
retention of arms, not for lawful retention of arms« The issue there is hidden 
retention of arms* 

If that is not sufficient, may I now read from kr^ Dean's most recent statement 
on this matter, which he ma,de on 30 i/iay? He said: 

"Therefore the United States believes that regardless of whether 

reductions are effected by agreed numbers or percentages in such 

sensitive areas, the point is reached very soon where some assurance 

is needed that the wea^^ons destroyed are not replaced and that no 

armaments are in fact concealed." ( Ei\[I)C/rY.45 , p»II ) 
Both of these would be illegal processes, of course— the replacement of weapons and 
the concealment of weaponso hlx^ Dean did hot raise any objection to lawful arms^ 
;7hy should he? They are not objectionable* Lir, .Dean is a iav/yer and respects the 
law more than any of us here, perhaps; so he does not object to lawful retentions • 
Indeed, a little further on, when speaking of production of fissionable materials, 
cut-off date, and so forth, he spoke oft 

"inspection such as the progressive zonal x>l^n "^o give assurance that 

no clandestine facilities are maintained*" ( ibid^ , p<.12 ) 
It seems pretty clear to me that the problem is not one of retained arms, it is that 
of concealed, hidden, unlav^fully retained, unlawfully built-up arms| that is a 
different matter from checking lawfully-retained arms* I thinli this comes out from 
the statements of kr. Dean and Sir biichael bright which I have just quoted* 

I would therefore suggest that an important conclusion seems to present itself 
to uss that is, that we should focus our attention on the first and third matters 
regarding verification, namely, the question of destruction and the question of 
concealment, or getting around the lav/ful position, rather than on the second 
matter which we have been discussing, namely the verification of retained arms^ 
Surely that follows from analysis of the situation* 

On the first matter, tha,t of destruction of arnss as I said, the two plans are 
on common ground^ there is not much difference , I believe this has been admitted 
hy boxh sides from time to time« 
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itegar ding- unlawfully-concealed arms or build-up of armaments to i-eplace agreed 
destruction --again an unlav/ful activity — I should like to ref-^3? t*G--^w^e--p^0'ints. 
First,' tMre Is^ the question of production to replace agreed destruction under 
verification. I would like to say here, in parenthesis, that the slower the 
advance of the disarmament plan the more complicated this particular problem becomes. 
Tfe hav(^ all been telliug ourselves in this room, quite rightly, from time to ^ime, 
that we must be realistic, that v/e must accept) the facts. Of course we inust be 
realistic and of course we musx accept the facts • "Te must try and balance and 
assess the various facts involved in an issue and Y^e must, on that basis, decide on 
such matters as the pace of our disarmament plan. I would suggest that the 
complications which arise out of a slow plan are' equally facts to be considered by 
all of us, and I hope that wh..en w€ come to this ques-tion of the pace cf the dis- 
armament plan we v^ill take that into account. 

Let me return to the question of production to replace destroyed armaments as 
agreed in the course of the plan. I would like to point out t'hat surprisingly little 
has-been said in our discussions -'-- surprisingly little — on controls on the reduction 
and "^ciessation ox production of armaments. I should like to draw attention to the 
fact that this point seems to have been missed. S'or example, Sir iViichael \Vriglio 
on 28 May talked of three ca^egories of verification and he went into some detail 
about them, but he never -on-Ca-'mentioned verification of cessation or reduction of 
production of arm.amentss not once. I have tried to check this carefully and, 
indeed, I have verified it yy re-reading Sir xviichael^s remarks. I hope he will 
find that'll am correct in making ^his statement. I am not marking an accusation 
against him -—I want to be very clear on that point — because in a way he was quite 
right in not mentioning this matter. Ilhy should he have mentioned it? It had not 
beeri i*aisedc 

But I would submit that it 'does arise, and we in our delegation will have more 
to say about it in future. At this stage I want to mention it simply beco.use it is 
a very importemt point and should not be overlooked. I would submit that we are not 
getting a complete picture because this point is not being mentioned, and we might, 
as a result of overlooking this point, tend to exaggerate some\7hat the need for other 
aspects of -verification. That is quite natural: if we overlook one aspect of 
verification and forgot that it is there, and forget 'that it is going to affect the 
process of disarmament, \rQ may exaggerate other aspects. 
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I would submit that here is a left-out positive element vmich must affect our 

thinking and which will bear very directly on the point of clandestine activities 

vmxch, I suggest, rather than lawfully --retained arms^ are what cause disquiet in 
our minds* By the way, I would like to say that the plans themselves are not 
entirely silent on this matter of verification of production, and I think the 
Committee will recollect that on 21 May I referred to some aspects of the Soviet 
plan — to article 22 in particular. The statement which I made then provoked 
certain remarks from Ux. Dea^n. He said; 

"Mr. Lall also referred to the provision of the Soviet draft treaty 
which appears to provide a right of inspection to all atomic energy 
plants (ENDG/BV.40, page 47). On 28 May I dealt with these provisions, 
and with the interpretation of them made by our Soviet colleague. It 
would be a very hopeful sign indeed if they had the meaning L^Ir. Lall 
gave them, but I believe we must await the detailed answers of the 
Soviet representative to our questions, before we know vdiether this is 
true." ( ENDC/FVe45. p. 18 ) 
¥e would of course welcome further clarification from our Soviet colleague, and 
anyway much more thought must be given to these matters in both plans and by us all. 

So much, then, for the question which arises, and which I suggested has been 
largely overlooked, of the control and verification measures v/hich. will apply to the 
reductions, or eliminations, of productic.i — a very important point. I would say 
that in addition to this we will want some general assurance that fresh production 
units are not being set up to get round the agreed reductions and eliminations. 
Now this is a matter of which, at this stage, we in our delegation would like only 
to take note. 

I would now like to refer to the interest which fe. Dean took in a suggestion 
which I had mentioned previously and to his request for more details about it. This 
is with reference to a possible alternative to zonal inspection as proposed by the 
United States. ¥e will bear in mind 16:. Dean's interest in this matter and we will 
revert to it at the appropriate time, so as to explain more fully, and perhaps to 
assist in that way in the search for a widely-acceptable method to deal with this 
problem, which certainly does arise. 

I now want to turn to the question of the maintenance of the existing pattern 
of armaments as. reductions proceed under the disarmament plan. "Jo all know that 
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this is a matter about which Mr. Dean has spoken frequently^ and he has stressed the 
importance which the United States Government and delegation attach to maintaining 
the pattern of armament as we cut it through disax-mament — maintain the armament 
mix, not altering ito But I would like to submit a question to the United States 
delegations Does the United States plan really maintain the present pattern or mix 
of armament? Let us sec. I would like to examine thisj, very briefly and quickly. 

The Y/ay I see it is thiss in stage I of the United States plan there is no 
direct reduction of nuclear weapons. It is contended that some reduction might 
result if a considerable quantity of fissile material were put aside as proposed, 
but this remains conjectural, and the other side -- that is the Soviet delegation ~- 
has said that it would not result in any dismantling of nuclear weapons. 

Secondly, there is no reduction at all of chemical and biological weapons in 

stage I • 

Thirdly, there is no reduction of the conventional weapons listed in part A, 
paragraph 2 b, of stage II of the plan* 

Fourthly, there is no reduction of the small arms which are not listed either 
in stage I or in stage II of the United States plan. 

Now what will be -one effect of this position? \fill it not change the present 
pattern or mix, and change it rather heavily, in favour of weapons of mass destruc- 
'Dion? ThCuX seems to me a very serious point, which arises becci;use there will be 
no rtJduction of CBR weapons and there will be no reduction, specif icallv, of nuclear 
weapoxis. I do take into account that there will be a reduction of 30 per cent of 
the means of delivery of these weapons. But then it can be argued that if weapons 
were not reduced at all, 90 per cent in the first year, 80 per cent in the second 
year and 70 per cent in the third year of the means of delivery might be quite enough 
to deliver the 100 per cent of weapons of mass destruction in stock todayo Therefore 
it would seem to me that here is a very unfortunate alteration of the mix or pattern, 
and one v/hich must arouse considerable apprehension in our minds. 

Let us look at stage II of the United States aise.rmament plan. By far the 
greater part of conventional armament is cut down in this sDage of the plan to 35 per 
cent of the original level. I believe that is coi:rect — a 50 per cent cut of what 
remains after stage I, leaving 35 per cent of the original level. But now let us 
look at nuclear weapons. ".7e are told in the plan that they are to come down on the 
basis of agreed percentages, but we are not told what those percentages are. So 
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tiiere is at the very least a continuing potential of a changed mix or pattern in 
favour of these dreadful weapons. 

i(iy ppcond point in connexion with stage II is that chemical and biological 
weapons are to come dov/n to 50 per cent of the original stock, whereas conventional 
armaments are to come down to 35 per cent. So, again, the mix is altered in favour ' 
of weapons of mass destruction. 

I raise these points very franidy, in order to seek clarification and to indicate 
that it seems to me that the mix or pattern is altered by the United States plan. 
I do not,, of course, raise this particular point about the Soviet plan, because not 
only has Mr. 2drin not said that his plan maintains the mix but he has stoutly 
maintained that it does not maintain the mix, and that it eliminates all nuclear 
delivery vehicles in stage I and all nuclear weapons in stage II | and he has 
defended that position. So this particular issues does not arise so far as the 
Soviet plan is concernedi but it seems to me it does arise so far as the United 
States plan is concerned. 

I would like to say, very franiily, that we do not ourselves subscribe to the 
view that the mix should not be altered. ¥e have pointed out that under neither 
plan does the mix remain unaltered, and I suggest that the fact that neither plan 
maintains the mix unaltered means that we are at liberty to alter the mix or the 
pattern of armament as we proceed with disarmament. 

I v/ould now like to make some further remarks at this stage about weapons of 
mass destruction. Are we, in making these plans, giving sufficient attention to 
the fact that the longer weapons of mass destruction remain in the arsenals of any 
country, the longer will the temptation subsist for countries which do not possess 
those, weapons to get hold of them, or to make them, in a clandestine manner. That 
will be the effect. ?fe have been told we should be realistic. Tes, we must be 
realistic. Let us be realistic on this important point. Let us be realistic 
about the fact that the longer any country thinks it must hold these weapons, the 
longer will the temptation exist for other countries to get hold of these weapons. 
And what complications will follow in the pursuit of our objective of a peaceful 
world? Not only a disarmed world but.-- as the United States delegation says - - 
"disarmament in a peaceful world" | or, as I thinic, "disarmament for a peaceful 
\7orld." 
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1 wouia submit that ill this question of weapons of mass destruction our realism 
must extend beyond the present holr^er.s of such weai^ons. I say again that science 
is not the monopoly of any country, technology is not the monopoly of any country. 
~Je axl know that in fact ail the estimates that have been made of the length of time 
which it takes for technology to spread have been over-statements. There were over- 
estimates both in the United Kingdom and in the United States of the length of time 
that it would take for the Soviet Union to develop nuclear weapons after 1945. The 
facts showed that the Soviet Union got nuclear weapons, in a shorter time. The same 
,vas true of the estimates about the hydrogen bomb. Sir Charles Snow brings out 
this point- very clearly in his last booli. 

1 must point out that we feel veiry concerned indeed at the continuance of weapons 
of mass iestruct-i-on over long periods of time. :fe would request the delegations 
primarily concerned to talie this matter into account —and, ii* 1 may say so.,, with 
greaiJ respect, in the interests of their own security. How much more difficult 
will that security become if nuclear weapons spread. I know it is. suggested that 
the price of nuclear weapons is so high that countries cannot develop them. This, 
too, I would submit is liot true* Fnat Costs "X" in one country can cost one-fourth 
of "ii^*- in another country.. ¥hat costs "X^t in one country may be determined bv its 
geographlG location, by the fact that its weapons have to be carried immense distances 
or have to be delivered at immense distances. But the trouble which neighbours 
could cause to each other with even primitive nuclear weapons would be something 
frightfuli le are concerned about these matters and we thinli that th^y deserve 
the atten^tion which we hop,e they will receive. 

One more, point, and then I will cea.se* 1 would refer to the nuclear study 
which has been prbposed^^ This point figures in the United States plan.. >ir>; Z.oxin 
has told us that the fact that it does not appear in the Soviet plan does not mean 
that the Soviet Union is necessarily against a nuclear study. /Ihis is h-ow I 
understood him, at any rate. I gather, in fact, that both sides; Would agree to 
such studies* We hav-e pondered very carefully upon ^ce^rtain remarks which. Mi:. Dean 
hasmadej I will not 'quote them be caiise I do not want' to detain the Commiittee any^ 
Iqhg'e'r 'oh this mattery but l.ir. Deari irl • parti cuiar.wili know which remarks I- am: 
ref erri'ng t'c. •iVhen he Avas -balking about the destruction of huclear weapons^ he :said 
that we would depend up<:^i]t inspection arid upon the zdnal system (■iJHDC/PV4 43-j> p.l8),. 
In his most recent statement he gave us three questions which he thought could be 
clarified in a nuclear study (SiSIDC/x^V.45, pol4) , 
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The first question related to storage arrangements o I v/ould submit that 
storage arrangements are not so import a,nt that they should hold li;^: progress of 
nuclear disarmaments 

The second point was concealment of nuclear v/eapons. The^t is a very important 
point and I think it ought to be studied, ?/hat I am going to suggest about this 
matter, in oi*der to enable all the members of the Committee to appreciate this issue 
fully ^ is this; v/ould it not be possible for those of the coujitries around this 
table which have already ma.de studies about this matter to circulate to the other 
countries or to circulate as Conference papers summaries of the \7ork they have done 
in this regard? I believe I am right in saying that Mr. Godber has stated that 
the United Kingdom has done v7ork en this matter « It may be 'iiiat some work on this 
matter has been done in non-nuclear countries* I would suggest that if we could 
look at some papers on this ma^tter we might more clearly realize the need^ or perhaps 
the opposite, of this study. I am not r?.y±ng that it is not necessary to have a 
study, bu^ I think we should see what work has been done, and this exchange of 
papers might in itself clarify some of the issues involved. I make that suggestion 
particularly to the nuclear irowers, but not necessarily to them alone. 

I had hoped to make some remarks about confidence and the inter-relationship 
of confidence and disarmament, because this is a matter which xias been raised so 
often, but I will not do so at this stage because I have taken too much time already; 
I will come back to some of ther^e matters on a subsequent date. 

' Mr<> DEaJM (United States of iimerica)s I have listened with the greatest 
interest, as I always do, to the remarks of the representative of India. I assure 
him that we shall study his remarks Y^ith the utmost care and that we shall in the 
near future endeavour to answer the very pertinent questions which he has put to uSe 

I do no^ want ^o go into any detail this morning, but I might just say, since 
the representative of India has already touched upon , this matter, that we do provide 
in our plan, under section A of stage I, paragraph 3e (page 7), that, after we have 
decided whether to adopt zonal inspection or progressive zonal inspection, or some- 
thing else, vre work out an annex on verification vmich, of course, would be attached 
to the treaty o In paragraph 4 w^ suggest thats 

"The parties to the treaty would agree to examine unresolved questions 

relating to means of accomplishing .« . the reduction and eventual elimination 
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of production and stockpiles of chemical and biological weapons of mass 
destruction," { mDC/3C, p.? ) 

In our plan we provide that there should be a 3C per cent reduction in stage I,, 
and then a 5C per cent of what remains in stage II • lie have not drafted this in 
detail because we still hope to spend sor.e more tine with our colleagues on the. 
question of progressive zonal inspection^ if it is not satisfactory, we should 
like to discuss v/hat system of inspection should be adopted. But I shall be very 
happy to reply in more detail at a later date, 

I night say in passing before I start niy . statement this morning that I have been 
accused of laany things, but this is the first time in my career that I have ever 
been accused of modesty — and I thank the representative of Indin ^ 

I think I should warn ny colleagues that my statement this morning will be even 
mere boring than usual because I shall be making som.e observations about the 
working draft of part I proposed by the United States and the Soviet Union, 
(ZIbJDC/4C/Rev.l) As members know, the words in single parenthesis represent 
United States preferences and the vrords in double parenthesis reoresent Soviet 
Union preferences* 

This document is the product of mjiy frank discussions and exchanges of views 
between the two co-Chairraen throughout the m.onth of May. I feel that these 
e::changes of views have been irriiensely helpful. There has been constructive 
give-and-take on both sides, and the result, I believe, is a document which 
substantially advances our work, '.7e have found it possible to agree between 
ourselves on a number of points where we were previously in disaKreement, and at 
the same tine we were able to identify certain area§ of disagreem.ent of a 
significant nature. These areas of disagreement will be clear from a reading 
of documiont MTOCAc/Revol « 

At the outset I should like to expla^in tvrc major concerns of the United States 
delegation which relate to a number of bracketed words and phrases throughout the 
entire text that is before youo The first point is that ny delegation believes it 
is important to preserve clearly the concept that part I sets forth basic purposes 
of the treaty. The second point flows from the first; since part I contains 
over-all purposes of the treaty, it follows that we should generally not attem.pt in 
part I to spell out in precise detail provisions which must really be reflected in 
specific language in subsequent parts of the treaty. These considerations account 
for a number of the bracketed phrases. 
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As I ar;! sure you will recall^ originally our part I was entitled '^Gbjectives 
and Principles". This ste~:Xied fron the fact that in our outline there was a 
section A entitled "Objectives^' and a section B entitled "Principles"* He 
believed that this vms a useful way to start a treaty, and there were important 
preced'ents in support of this concept. I refer particularly to the Charter of 
the United Nations* Chapter I of the Charter is entitled "purposes and Principles" • 
Actually the Charter of the United Nations seemed to us to be the general 
nultilateral treaty nost similar to the treaty on general and complete disarr::ament 
we are trying to negotiate and draft heroo Not only does the Charter of the 
United Nations establish an international organization^ which of course is its 
principal purpose^ but in addition it contains fundamental obligations of a general 
ne/bure* In other words^ the United Nations Charter seemed to us^ and still seens 
to us, to be a completely appropriate, and indeed very helpful, precedenta 

le were inforined^ however, by our Soviet colleagues that the Soviet delegation 
considered it of great and indeed fundamental importance that the word "obligations" 
be included either in the title of part I or in the title of each of the articles 
conprising part I. ¥e thought that, since part I would C0i':e after the preamble and 
after a clause saying, "The parties agree as follows", or some such wording, it 
YT-ould be absolutely clear that all provisions thereafter in part I would be 
obligations* Nevertheless, in an effort to meet the views of our Soviet colleagues, 
we suggested the overall title to part I of "Outline of Treaty Cbligatiions" • ¥e 
thought, and indeed still think, that "Outline of Treaty Obligations" is a completely 
accurate description of what is to be contained in part I, As I think we are all 
aware, ajid as many of us have explicitly recognized, the provisions of part I of 
our treaty are not intended to spell out in detail the obligations of parties 
regarding disarmamento Indeed there will have to be lengthy negotiations to 
elaborate into obligations the general purjposes stated in part I. In some casto 
sentences or phrases contained in part I will have to be elaborated into a 
half-dozen or even a dozen articles or perhaps even into an entire section of the 
treaxy. In other words, we think it is indisputable that the provisions of part I, 
as Y/ell as being general purposes, really constitute a broad outline which the rest 
of the actual text of the treaty will complete^ 
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Originally; it was iinirdstakably clear in our proposal that part I would consist 
of "Cbjectives and Principles'^ - Not only were the parts of article I so labelled, 
but there was no break-dovmj, in our original proposal; of articles dealing 
separately \^ith the elir-:ina,tion of arr^ied forces cjnd arinaiaents, control ^ and 
-.aintenance of international peace and security* Cur Soviet colleague told us; 
however^ that the Soviet delegation considered it quite Important that we separate 
part I into three distinct-- sections covering these three topics. v7e were willing 
to :.:eet our Soviet colleagues in this way, because in fact it is possible to group 
the clauses in this iriannero HcwevGrj having accepted this Soviet proposal, we 
thinli it all the more important that the true character of these provisions as 
general purposes be clearly and exx-)licitly recognised* 

Let iTie make this clear « Cur prof erence that the title of par^ 1 reflect the 
outline nature of what is contained in part- I and that the introductory sentence 
contain the phrase **with the follOY/ing general purposes'^ does net result merely 
from a desire to pursue doggedly the dictates of pure logic. Rather, v;-e do not 
think it would be vfise, or indeed make good sense, to obscure the true nature of 
part I • le are concerned that, if we deleted the words '» Outline of" from the 
title of part I, or the -words "with the following general i^urposes" in the 
introductory sentence, we should be creating a general illusion of progress and 
agreemenx, which would not really be v^arranted and -which indeed night cause much 
trouble in drafting later on* 

Although I think, as I have said before, that our work on Part I has been of 
very considerable use, and that we h-ave r;iade considerable progress, I am afraid 
that this dccuiiiont raight be widely r:;i sunder stood as putting up a rather false facade 
if it gave the impression that all the general treaty obligations Yfhich are not 
enclosed by brackets in this draft had been settled, and t-iat a.11 that remained was 
to fill in a few drafting details in the rest of the treaty ♦ Even where we have 
no brackets we still have an irjiaense aiaount of er.pl oration, negotiation and 
drafting to do in the future, and this fact viust be explicitly recognized, we 
believe, on the face of the documents 
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I might say at this point that \tq have been considerably influenced in cur 
thinliing concerning this entire problera by the most helpful analysis and suggestion 
made by the representative of Brazil; lir. de Meilo--Fran.cc, at the thirty- third 
plenary meeting of this Ccr:ii:iittee, Lro de iY.'ello-Franco called our attention to 
legal analogies in the field of domestic law. I might day iii passing that; since 
there has been so much criticism of la^vyers in diplomacy, I should not have dared 
to follow Mr. de Mello-Frsnco' s exar:^ple. 1 would like, however; to quote from 
hi s expl anati on : 

'»-7e often find in instruir.ents of i::unicipal public law, particularly in the 
constitutions of Stages, many principles which are not self^-executory — that 
is, which can only be inpleiT.ented 'ry special complementary laws. 1 think 
that is exactly the case of the draft treaties we are exaniiningo There is a 
general part which, although. mandatory, cannot be inplenented by itself; 
it depends on the previsions that are to be negotiated later. '• (EMDC/PVc33 ■> pJ7) 
I should like to point out that our distinguished colleague referred to these 
introductory cla.uses as "pz-inciples" -— I repeat "principles^' — which are not 
self-executory, and immediately after that he again referred to these clauses as 
"]principles -•• which ca.n only be implemented hy special complementary laws''. I 
should like to say again that in our work our delegation found Mr. de M-ello-Francc ' s 
analysis extremely helpful and enlightening. We believe that the concept which 
he expressed is the same a.s that expressed by the provisions cur delegation would 
like to see included in the title of part I and in the introductory clause » 

I said earlier that if the nature of the provisions of part 1 were understood 
to be purposes or to constitute an outline .of obligations, it would necessarily 
follow that it wo-s not app2'opria,te to try to spell out in detail provisions which 
are to be the subject of extensive drafting .and negotiations la'i^er on« I should 
new like to go through our \7orking dro-ft and point out the plaices where this is 
the case D.nd. vihere words in brackets, either single or double, have consequently 
boon required. 

In article 1, para.graph i (b) we ha.ve proposed in the single bra.ckets a general 
clause which limits the arLmments, forces a.nd facilities to be left at the end of 
gcnera.l and complete disr;,rmament to those "agreed to be necessary" to mia^intain 
internal crder^ and in article 3, paragraph 3 our version says that the United 
lla-tions peace force would be equipped wit2:. "agreed types of arm_a,ments" . I 
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raentioned this yesterday in my rerjarks as something that still had to be worked out, 
and ;r.erabers will also recall what i.->, Zorin had to say on this subject. The Soviet 
version, on the other hand, not only in the articles and paragraphs I have mentioned 
but also in article 1, paragraph 2 (a), seeks to malte decisions now as to the type 
of arraaments which raight be availa^ble or be x>3:oduced both for naintaining internal 
order and for supporting the United Hations peace force, 

l(e believe that it is not possible ™ or perhaps ir.cre precisely, not really 
desirable — to try to decide now ;7hether, for instance, the forces to maintain 
internal order should be equipped only ^vith '^light firearms^', as suggested in the 
Soviet draft,, I believe Mrs* Myrdal raised this point* 'Jo believe that at this 
stage of our knowledge ancL of our negctiaticns we cannot be sure whether this is 
the correct and the only solution, ~7e think we shoulvi hear f ron many countries 
whether light firearms — jnst to piursuo this example ™ will really be adequate 
for the taske It could be that in sone countries it v/culd be completely 
justifiable to maintain a limited nunber of armoured cars* 'Jould this be a 
"light firearm"? It seems to us that these are questions which ought to be 
reserved for detailed study, comment and agreenient at a later tine, 77e think thax 
our concept of agreed types of ar:nar.:Gnts or forces is the proper one for inclusion 
now in a part of the treaty which contains an outline of obligations and general 
purposes<. I an sure tha,t all of you are familiar with the problems of maintaining 
order, internal police problems, and will be able to nake corjnents on what is needed 
in your countries. 

The difference I have just been describin;;: with respect to the method of 
aming forces for internal order or of supporting the United. Nations peace force 
nanifests itself in a grea^t many of the bracketed clauses throughout part I. This 
is evident fron a reading of part I, so I will not take the tine of the Corinittee to 
e::plain in detail each of the bracketed provisions that relate to this points 

Another place where v^e think there is unnecessary and ujidesirabl-e detail in 
the Soviet version is in article .1, paragraph 2 (g ), on page 2. Originally in our 
draft we called just for the disc.on-oinuance of military expenditures* The Soviet 
delegation wanted to include explicitly "whether fron State budgets or from 
organizations or private individuals." 17e added the word "all" before the words 
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"military expenditures" so that; in fact^ all types of lailitary expenditures would 
be covered* lie thought and hoped that this would meet the concern of our Soviet 
colleagues^ and -^^e still hope so* Cn the other hand^ the more detailed language 
\7hich the Soviet delegation proposes to add is unclear to us. In. our country^ and 
I thinli in most other countries^ private individuals do not engage in :r.ilitary 
o::penditureso I d^c not know, for ezanple^ whether the use of those words would 
prohibit individuals iron exx^ending :::oney for any type of sporting arns, as I 
understand it^ in scii:e countries it is still necessary to hunt gane with fireams, 
I do not know whether the purchase of a Yfoa^pon for such a purpose would be regarded 
as a iiiilitary expenditure by a private individual ♦ In any event^ if wo insert the 
word "all"; as vie are prepared to do^ then later on, when we come to negotiation of 
the actual text of the treaty and of the explicit article or articles that will 
cover this point, we can decide the detail in which we wish to spell out the 
obligation. 

In the remaining portion of my remiarivs I should like to discuss, one by one, 
the principal issues which are indice>ted by the various brackets in our working 
draf to 

In the opening phrase of article 1, paragraph 2, "To carry out, over a period 
^^ years" , there is a difference oetween the United States and the Soviet 

Union cn whether it should be specified that general and complete disarmament would 
be carried out in a certain number of years. Even though our Soviet colleagues 
have agreed that we need not fill in the bla;nk at this moment, eventually, ot 
course, vve would h.-ve to do. so. lo continue to believe, for the reasons which I 
have explained on p>. number of past occasions, that it would not be desirable to 
include a phrase such as the one in double brackets indicating the Soviet preference 
at the beginning of paragraph 2. 7o think this would be premature an^-' n^t 
particularly helpful to our main task of working out and agreeing upon the precise 
m.easures of disarmament, control and strengthening of m.achinory for keeping the 
peace, which after all constitutes the dgre of our work. 

But in connexion with time lim.itatic-ns it is import-ant not to overlook 
article 1, paragraph 4. This paragraph states that general and complete 
disarmament should be carried cut "in three consecutive stages ecich having a 
specified tim.e limit". 7^e shall try as early as possible, that is just as early as 
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we think it is practicable, ^o specify a time for the third stage of disamament. 
7/hen we have agreed on a period for the third stage, we shall have a very clear 
idea of how long general and complete disannament ought to take. 

The next issue of some substance is reflected in the first single brackets of 
article 1, paragraph 2 (a). The Unito.^ States delegation v^ould he.ve that clause 
refer to "dismantling of military establishiients, including bases wherever they 
niight be located". But this clause is unacceptable to the Soviet delegation, which 
has raaintained its position on article 1, paragraph 2 (d). That clause refers to 
the dismantling of "all kinds of foreign nilitary bases" -and the withdrawal and 
disbanding of all "foreign troops" stationed in the territory of any State. 

Initially in our treaty outline we proposed the dismantling of military 
establishi-aents "including bases" • Tnen we found that the actual geographical 
location of bases was of immense irjportance to our Soviet colleagues and that they 
felt that dismantling of foreign bases in particular nrust be included* Therefore, 
in order to meet the view of the Soviet delegation on this point, we added to our 
draft after the word "bases" the phrase "wherever they might be located", so that 
there would be no doubt that foreign bases, as well as domestic bases, would be 
covered. ¥e do net see how this could possibly be objectionable. Surely it is 
an objective or purpose of general and complete disar;T.ament to eliminate all 
military bases, foreign or doLiestic, ^rherever they might be located. 

The logic of the position I have just stated was apparently quite convincing 
to the Governr.ient of the Soviet Union as late as 195C. Cn 23 September 196C the 
Soviet Government submitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
proposals for a treaty on general e^id complete disarmament. 'i'he first substantive 
section of the 196C Soviet proposals states: 

"General and com.plete disarmament entails ... the liquidation of all 

kinds of military bases." { k/<oC 5) 

I turn next to the issue presented in article 1, paragraph 2 (b). According 
to the suggestion of our delegation, all stockpiles of weapons of r.ass destruction 
•70uld be eiim.inated, their production would be ended, and finally manufacture of 
those wea^pons v;culd be prohibited. It is our view that this would accomplish as 
complete and effective a prohibition of T/eapons of \■Zc^ss destruction as it is 
possible to devise. After such weapons have been elir.inatod and their 
production has ceased, there would a.lso be a prohibition against anyone trying to 
■produce ne-w ones. 
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Thxe basic difference indicated in article 1^ paragraph 5 relates tc the manner 
in v;hich a decision v/ill be taken on transition — a point on which the 
representative of India spoke this norning. Cur delegation prefers tc say simply 
that transition takes place ^^upon decision"* This is based on the terminology 
used in paragraph 4 of the Joint St-ateicont of Agreed Principles {MDC/"^) . lie 
do not think it advisable at this time to say that the decision will necessarily have 
to be made by the international disarniar.ent organization; we thinli that, this can 
be the subject of later discussion and negotiation • 

In the same paragraph 5 of article 1, there are two additional words in double 
brackets; indicating Soviet preference « Pirst^ there is the yrord ''disarmament" 
in double brackets before the word "measures". ¥e believe it desirable to be able 
to consider vfhether all measures or obligations have been imr)lemcnted in order to 
determine whether the treaty is being followed and whether, therefore, a decision 
should be mp.de to go on to the ne^ct stage • The same reasoning relates to our 
reluctance to include the word "verification", vfhich is now in double brackets, 
before the word "arrangements". 

The first substantial issue presented in article 2 appears in paragraph 1(c)p 
In that paragraph, as will be noted, cur delegation vrould like to say that control 
arrangements are to be instituted progressively throughout the disarmament process 
"to provide assurance that agreed levels of arL::aments and armed forces are not 
e:iceeded"o The Soviet delegation opposes this. However, we think it is a basic 
point. In both plans, as the Corir.ittoe knows, armed forces are to bo reduced to 
specified levels • \7e think it essential that this Conference find a mutually 
agreeable wc.y to provide assurance that these agreed levels are not exceeded. If 
this is not done, there cannot be confidence that the treaty is being fulfilled 
and, as a nuiiiber of our colleagues have said, in particular the representatives 
of Burma, the United Arab Republic, Nigeria and Brazil, confidence that disarmament 
obligations are being observed is integrally related to the ability to make progress 
in disarmament. 

I turn next to the bracketed clause at the end of article 2, paragraph 2. 
Tliis clause reads, "and to ensure that the Organization and its inspectors have 
unrestricted access without veto to all places as necessary for the purpose of 
effective verification". This clause is -almost word for word the last sentence 
of paragraph 6 of the doint Statement of Agreed Principles, which the Soviet 
G-overnrient has already accepted* 
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I refer next to article 2^ paragraph 3^ which is proposed by the Soviet 
dele£7ation and which we .find unacceptable « The first sentence of pe.ragraph 3, or 
will be noted ^ calls for the adeq.uate representation on the staff of the 
international disarmament organization ^^of all three existing grroups of states"* 
The United States, for its part, just does nob believe that there exist merely 
three groups of States and that every State can be plunked willy-nilly^ whether it 
likes it or not, into one of these three groups^ \7e just do not lihe these 
categories^ I believe tha^t our colleague^ Mrs* r/I^;^rdal;^ has commented upon iihisp 
and it is our general understanding that other Stat.es do not like to be put into 
specific categories; much preferring to be able to form thoir own opinions from 
time to time and not to be labelled and have a pin stuck through them on the 
bulletin board* 

In the second sentence in paragraph 3^ we think there are a number of defects* 
In the first place ;> we do not think it desirable now to suggest that control will be 
exercised "on a tem.porarv or permanent basis"* "^Te think that the control agx^eed 
upon will be such control as is believed to be necessary in the light of the 
particular measure ^ Secondly ^ this sentence states that the staff of bhe 
international disarm.ament organization will exercise' control over obligations to 
reduce or eliminate armaments* It will be noted that there is no suggestion 
whatsoever that some type of control might exist to verify that levels of 
retained armaments and armed forces are not exceeded, 

I will come back later to the remarks of the representative of India on ohis 
points ITe will probably have to have the advice of some leadrLng exports in this 
field of verification; but X think we shall have to be careful not to restrict our 
treat^T^ to the point where the inspectors will be told% "^ou cannot examine 
this warehouse because there is nothing in it except arma-ments legally retained^ 
and you have the right to examine on.ly armaments reta.ined illegally"^ 

The next issue appears in article 2o paragraph 4 (o)« Our delegation suggests 
a provision for submission of information as j-s necessary to carry out the measures 
"in effect at the time"o As this treaty is carried out it may vrell be that as 
experience is gained the measures in effect could be changed from time to time* The 
Soviet delegation suggests a reference to measures "of the corresponding stage" ^ I 
think it v^ill be agreed that it is indisputable that some disarmament obligations 
will continue in force long after the carrying out of the three stages^ that i.?. ^ 
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submitting information to the international disarmament organization. Therefore, 
we should not, as the Soviet Avorling would do, suggest that information will be 
submitted in only one of the three stages of disarmament. That is the substantive 
difference between us on this point. 

ilow I would like, to turn to article 3. The first brackets appear in 
paragraph 2 (b) on page 4. Our Soviet colleagues would have us insert after the 
words "settlement of international disputes by peaceful means" the phrase "in 
accordance with appropriate procedures provided for in the Charter of -the United 
Nations". At first we thought that this phrase was redundant in that it repeated 
rather closely the phrase which is contained at the end of paragraph 1, "effective 
arrangements for the maintenance of peace in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations". This phrase from paragraph 1 which I have just 
read does, of course, relate to and modify paragraph 2 since in our draft 
paragraph 2 begins with the words "To this end". However, we were advised by our 
Soviet colleagues that it was important to keep in paragra|)h 2 (b) the phrase "in 
accordance with appropriate procedures provided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations" because, in the view of the Soviet delegation, the measures for settlement 
of international disputes were to be only those procedures -- no others -- that were 
specifically provided for in the Charter of the United Nations. 

If this is the interpretation which our Soviet c:>ilea ;uo,', wish to plase on this 
phrase, then we find it unacceptable, for such a provision would, we believe, be 
narrower and more constraining than the United Nations Charter itself. Article 33 
of the United Nations Charter provides that parties to a dispute shall first of all 
seek a solution to a dispute by such devices as negotiation, inquiry, mediation, 
and so forth, or "other peaceful means of their oto choice". Since the United Nations 
Charter itself contemplates flexibility, imagination and resourcefulness on the part 
of countries having a dispute and seeking to settle that dispute, we think it 
important that we should not include a provision in the disarmament treaty which, 
under the interpretation of the Soviet delegation, would limit disputing parties 
to the means of settlement which are specifically provided for in the present Charter 
of the United Nations. Indeed, we hope, and it is part of our proposals for 
measures to strengthen arrangements for keeping the peace, that countries will 
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endeavour, in connexion with the disarmainent i^rocess itself ^ to find the most 
promising ways of settling disputes;, even a.r;reeing to new ways vmen that is mutually 
desirable. Of course^ Y7e believe this is fully m I^.eepm^^ with u'^rticle 33 of the 
United iNations Charter, to which I have just referred. 

I turn next to article 3, paragraph '2 (c)* It will be seen that- there are 
brackets around tY7o alternative phrases* The Soviet delegation has proposed that the 
parties base relations with each other on ''the principles of peaceful and friendly 
coexistence and co-operation''. It is quite evident that the words suggested by our 
Soviet colleagues, taken individually and not tied together in this pe.rticular phrase 
are probably unexceptionable. However ^ taken together there is a different situation. 
The Soviet proposals refer to "the principles of peaceful and friendly co-existence 
and co-opera oion". As you all Imow> a great deal of vrork has been done on this 
subject in the Soviet Union, and within the Soviet bloc and in- Comnranist China. A 
great many interpretations have been given to this particular phrase "the principles 
of peaceful and friendly co-existence and co-- ope rat ion". 

:3ut I point out that the principles which have been elaborated in the S.oviet 
Union, in the communist bloc and in Communist China have not heoii agreed upon 
internationally by all countries. In fact, if we were to accept^ the Soviet phrasing 
we would nox i^iow what we were agreeing to-, or, stated a-nother way, we v^-ould not 
ImoYr wnat, later on, the Soviet- Government would tell us we had agreed to. Since this 
is a phrase on which they claim a patent, so to speak, and since they have been 
interpreting it for many years, if we were to adopt it the argument might be that -we 
had adopted it in the sense in ^V-Iiich they had previously interpreted it "and not in the 
sense of the ordinary meaning of these words in the dictionary. Nevertheless,' in 
an effort to eliminate the brackets and disagreements with our Soviet colleagues 
and in order to fina an acceptable formulation, we "have suggested the phrase, "the 
principles of peaceful and neighbourly relations"* This language has eJready "oeen 
accepted hy the Soviiet Union in resolution 1301 of 10 December 1958, at the thirteenth 
session of the United l^ations G-eneral Assembly. Our proposal also conforms to the 
la^nguage of an Indian-Yugoslav-Swedish resolution of 14 December 1957. 

1 would novf like to turn to article 3, paragraph 3. I would direct the attention 
of thd Cummittee to the final phrase in single brackets which bc'gins- with-"necessary 
to ensure" and ends with- "threat or use of arm■s'^ In o:rder to meet concerns 
expressed by our Soviet colleagues, we made two impoi'tant changes in 
our original language. In * the first place we added the v/ords "under agreed 
arrangements" right after the phrase "necessary to ensure". This was because 
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our Soviet colleagues told us that it was vital to say that the activities of the 
United Nations peace force should be subject to a^jreed arrangement s« 'Je therefore 
met the Soviet proposal as fully as we could by insertin,^ the words "under agreed 
arrangements "« 

Secondly we added, right after the words "the United Ilations can", the phrase 
"in accordance with the xourposes and principles of the United Nations Charter", 
Ve made this change also as a result of representations by our Soviet colleague • 
However^ despite our efforts to obtain a meeting of minds on this point we were 
not able to reach agreement on this paragraph* I might just mention that the 
entire phrase in single brackets , that is the United States preference;, follows 
very closely paragraph 7 of the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles. 

The last difference revealed in our draft comes in article 3, paragraph 4. 
lie believe that the clause which our delegation suggests is completely adecuate. The 
language vrhich the Soviet delegation proposes is, in our view^ much too restrictive. 
¥e do not thinii it desirable, and I would presume that many other countries would not 
thinli it desirable, at this time to specify that contingents remaining after general 
and complete disarmament for maintaining internal order may be used only ™ I repeat: 
only — to maintain internal order* In some countries, particularly in some of .the 
sma.ller countries, it may be highly desirable to utilize these contingents for 
disaster relief, for limited construction jobs or for certain types of patrol works 
iceberg pa/orol, meteorological work, or even -— as sometiries happens in n-y o-vvn country - 
postal deliveries at certain peak periods* They might be used for a host of civilian 
peaceful purposes* 

I will now conclude my detailed anal3^sis of the working draft of the 
co-Chairmen* I am sorry to have taken so long, but I hoped that this dctaile:.! 
discussion of the substance of the differences bet\7een us might be of help to other 
members of this Committee who are being introduced to this draft for the first time ^ 
and who might think it was merely a question of language differences^ 

I believe that the two co-Chairmen have had a most useful discussion on 
Part I« I believe that a great deal of progress has been made in resolving a 
number of points and, at the same time, in clarifying certain points of difference* 
¥e would^ of course, welcome the helx^ and suggestions of all the other members 
of the Committee • But, in all franliness* we have had a great many meetings on 
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this matter, I thiiik each of us has done his level best to meet the points of view 
of the other, and I do not believe that a ^-reat deal more can be done, at this time 
in reducing the brackets in Part'I^ Perhaps a bracketed word or tv/o here and there 
could be removed by some skilful manipulation of lan^-uage or, perhaps, oy using 
certain synonyms* However, I do not think that we should search for general 
formulae which v/ould merely gloss over the very important issues of difference 
between my delegation and the Soviet delegation^ and indeed, perhaps, between 
various members of the Committee. If we dil this, I am afraid, as I said earlier, 
tiiat it woul.-^ create a fa-lse impre'^sion. There are a certain number of basic 
differences, and I thinli it will help us to solve our problems if we face them. 
lie do have to liscuss the details of disarmament measures or the means of 
verif ica.tion a,nd strengthening the means of keeping the peace* In the process 
of these discussions, with the additional ImoY^ledgo we gain, it may be possible 
to resolve some of these basic differences and then to return to part I to make 
appropriate changes in the text* But I would not suggest that we delay going on 
with our work by attenipting at this moment to take the time to resolve the 
differences* I certainly hope we she.ll be able to do so and I want to thank my 
co-Chairman for his patience and for all the time he has given to this matter* 
As I say, I believe there ha,s been honest give-and-take in this matter. 'lie have 
shared our thinking and our views with each other, and we now put them before the 
Committee for examination. 

Mr* ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (tr anslation from Russian ) s 
Before expounding the Soviet delegation's attitude towards Part I of the draft 
treaty on general and complete disarmament, I should like to say just a few words 
on the statement by the representative of India* It seems to me that several 
observations made by him today, particularly about the reduction and elimination of 
nuclear weapons, deserve serious attention* 

His observations on this question seem to me particularly important since to 
some extent they open up a new aspect of this problems dissemination of nuclear 
weajjons during the actual disarmament process* . I thinii these considerations 
are very important* This does not mean, that the importance of other consideration 
should be in any wa,y underestimated* I simply emphasize that elimination of 
nuclear weapons is, in my opinion, the central issue in a trea^ty on general and 
complete aisarmament; therefore observations on it have special significance* 
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Mr. Lall very properly drew the Committee^ s attention to the important matter of 
transitions from sta^e fco sta^^e^ cind asked us v/hether the reference, to the Security 
Council- )u^^ht not bo be deleted from article 40 of the Soviet draft- 

lie shall of course study closely these points raised by the Indian 
ropresente.tive^ But I have pointed out that he drew our e/otention to article 40 
concerning the Security Council^ but for some reason paid absolutely no attention 
to the articles in the United States plan which also concern the Security Council — 
not less but indeed, I would say, more — in rora^rd to the problem of transitions 
from stage to stage • If 3'-ou refer to the transition from stage I to stage II in the 
United States plan (Siii)C/30, p. 19), you will find that paragraph 3 and paragraph 4, 
which I have already quoted, speak of the role of permanent members of the control 
council in deferring the completion of a x^articular stage, and then of the role 
of the Security Council and the control council in the transition to stage II • 

Since the representative of India touches upon the point that article 40 refers 
to the functions of the Security Council, which, :as can be cl;early seen from article 
40^ do not concern transitions from stage to stage, why does he not ^et about 
improving the text of that part of the United States draft which deals with this 
point? This is a little surprising. But of course any representative is entitled 
to refer to any aspect of any qu.estion, and any text* I merely want to point out 
what the normal approach to this question is* Prom earlier remarks made by the 
.representative of India, I can understand that he has a somewhat critical attitude 
to the principle that the transition from one stage: to. another should be ordered 
by the Security Council. As far as I can recall, he did not favour, this before. 
But since he did. not touch upon -^his question novr, certain doubts naturally arose 
in my mindov That is one thing I wanted to say about the Indian representative's 
statement* 

I sliould now like to consider the document v/hich has just been submitted by the 
co-Chairmen of the Committee after protracted and, I would say, persistent work 
(SNi)C/40/ReVel). In this respect Lir. Dean is right in saying that each of us 
has done his level best to reach agreement on a number of questions* 

A 7orking Draft of Part I of the Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament 
has now been submitted for the Committee's considerationc It reflects to a 
certain degree the agreement attained between the delegations of the Soviet Union 
and the United States as a result of lengthy negotiations on a number of questions^ 
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Unfortuhaieiy, however^ the draft also contains a number of important provisions 
which have not been concerted. These unconcerted provisions not only focus our 
attention on the matters in issue, but also indicate precisely the obstacles t.o 
a^jreement on general and complete disarmament, 

Throu£liout the negotiations with the United States delegation we have 
persisiently tried to ensure that the agreed text shall contain firm and clear 
provisions on the prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons of mass destruction. 
The need for such provisions in a treaty on general and complete disarmament is 
perfectly obvious. Can one talk about complete disarmament if the agreement leaves 
at the disposal of States the most powerful and destructive weapons of all — 
nuclear weapons? 

The Soviet delegation, desiring, to provide reliable guarantees eliminating 
the danger of a nuclear v/ar, insisted above all during the negotiations that 
article 1 paragraph 2 (b) which requires the elim.ination of all stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons and the cessation of their production, should contain a provision 
prohibiting nuclear weapons^ The inclusion of a phrase prohibiting nuclear weapons 
is not simply an addition to the list of measures for the physical destruction of 
nuclea,r weeipons and the cessation of their production. It is not only a moral but 
also a legal reinforcement of such measures. 

Unless a^greement is reached between States on the prohibition of nuclear weapons, 
there is no certainty that the obligations to eliminate nuclear v^eapons will be 
honestly and completely carried out; or that nuclear v/eaiDons Y/ill not be used for 
warlike purposes during disarmament itself. If prohibition of nuclear v/eapons is 
enacted in an international treaty and becomes a rule of international lav/, then 
the acts of those who take it into their heads to keep nuclea^r v/eapons or resume 
production of these for their military and political purposes v/ill constitute, 
as lawyers say, a corpus delicti . This group of people will then know that no 
reservations or verbal acrobatics will save them from a just retribution. But 
unless the treaty contains a provision prohibiting nuclear weapons both morally 
and legally, such people will still be able to count on impunity, and the 
temxDtation to conceal nuclear weapons or to resume x)roduction of them v/ill be great . 
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Despite all uur efforts, the United States delegation has refused to include in 
the drax-c of par^ I of the treaty a provision prohibiting nuclear and other ty-oes of 
weapons of nass destruction. I would say that the United States delejation has been 
trying to manoeuvre, and is soill doing go in agreeing to include in article 1, 
paragraph 2 (b) words prohibiting the manufacture of nuclear and otter tyoes of 
weapons of mass destruction. It is, however, clear to everyone that the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons as such and the prohibition of their manufacture are two 
different things. Prohibition of the manufacture of nuclear T/eap on s does not in any 
way prevent their retention from existing stockpiles or their use. 

In the Eighteen Nation Committee the United States delegation has frequently 
given assurances that the United States advocates the elimination of the nuclear 
threat and vrants to bring about the destruction of nuclear weapons. ;ie heard as 
much quite recently, at our meeting on 30 May. I.ir. Godber, the representative of an 
ally of the United States — the United Kingdom — even exclaimed pathetically: 
"v/e in the 'ilest are very anxious indeed to eliminate these weapons." 
( ElNiDG/-F ^A .45, p. 44 ) 
If that is so, just what prevents the United States from agreeing to include in the 
treaty a firm obligation prohibiting nuclear weapons? 

During the negotiations the United States delegation has advanced these 
extremely strange arguments: it provides for the destruction of nuclear weapons, 
not at the beginning nor in the middle, but at the end of the disarmament process. 
However, one wonders what time has to do with the destruction of nuclear weapons? 
Even from the point of view of the treaty's purposes, to which the United .States 
refers in its text for the first sentence, a provision on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons should be included — if, of course, the draftsmen of this text really set 
themselves those purposes. Mr. Dean hag in fact spoken todav in detail about these 
purposes. If you set yourself certain purposes for the first part of the treaty, 
then you m.ust state clearly what purposes you set regarding nuclear weapons. It is 
apparent, however, that the United States does not even want to sot itself this 
purpose of destroying and prohibiting nuclear weapons. However surprising and, I 
would say, alarming this is, it is a feet. 

Part I of the treaty concerns the general obligations of States, as we understand 
them, lays down the scope of disarmament measures, and says nothing at all about 
when and how nuclear weapons are to be destroyed. The issue, therefore, is not this, 
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but that the United States does not intend to agree to prohibition or, therefore, 
to the actual destruction of all nuclear vreapons and all other types of weapons of 
mass destruction^ That United States position is apparent not only in article 1^ 
paragraph 2 (b). It is also reflected in the United States approach to a number 
of other paragraphs in part !• To prevent States from resuming manufacture of 
nuclear weapons, we proposed to inclule in article 1, paragraph 1 (a.), a special 
reservation that after the completion of general and complete disarmament it will be 
permitted to produce only strictly limited quantities of agreed types of light 
firearms — to equip contingents of police-militia remaining at the disposal of 
States. The United States delegation, however, refused to accept this proposal. 

To cleanse the face of our planet utterly of nuclear Y/eapons and prevent them 
from ever falling on the heads of the peoples, the Soviet delegation proposed to 
include in article 3, paragraph 3, governing the equipment of the United Nations 
peace force, a provision that those agreed armaments should be non-nuclear* More 
precisely, we wanted to insert only one word^, and say "•..agreed types of non- 
nuclear armaments^^ The United States delegation refused to accept our proposal. 
•.7e dealt with this matter at yesterday^ s meeting, and the members of the Committee 
could see for themselves that the United States contemplates, or at any rate does 
not rule out, equipment of the international peace force with nuclear weapons. 

The explanation given by the United States representative today also causes 
grave alarm. He said it was too early yet to decide with vrhat weapons the 
international force remaining at the disposal of States or of the United Nations 
should be equipped, and that even the police and militia might neoc. armoured cars 
or the like. But we can of course consider the kinds of firearms with which the 
militia and police should be equipped when -^^^e settle the actual wording of the 
articles concerning the militia and police. This is indisputr.ble. I doubt, in 
fact, whether it will be necessary to keep armoured cars; but I regard that as 
a matter for the future. But why not say now that the weapons will be non-nuclear? 
7[hy do you object to this? This immediately causes vs grave misgivings about your 
intentions. If you said straight out that you are in favour of this force being 
equipped with agreed but non-»nuclear types of armaments, your position would be more 
or less clear. But now Y/-hen you state that you refuse to say that non-nuclear 
armaments v/ill be a subject for our future negotiations, you clearly consider that 
the force may be equipped with nuclear weapons. This, of course, alarms us. 
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It is not difficult to determine the reasons for this United States position. 
The United States is anxious to retain nuclear v/eapons as c deterrent ar^-ainst the 
peoples* For its own political purposes it wants to keep the world on the brink 
of nuclear war. Hence the theory of the first, second and further nuclear strikes? 
echoes of which we have heard in this room. Hence, also, the propar;anda for a 
preventive nuclear waro 

Pressure of world opinion, of the popular will, nov; compels the United States 
to maintain that it too is in favour of r^^eneral and complete disarmament and of the 
destruction of nuclear weapons* But when the- time comes to convert words into 
deeds, the United States position does not bear scrutiny* It refuses to, assume 
the obli,^^a,tion imposed hy prohibition of nuclear weapons and other types of v^eapons 
of mass destruction^ This is undoubtedly one of the main obstacles to r^a^reement 
on r^eneral and complete disarmamento 

Another serious disaa^reement sprin^^^s from the United States^ refusal to agree 
to article 1, paragraph 2 (d), which would require « -- 

"The dismantling of all kinds of foreign military bases, and the 

vrithdrawal and disbanding of all foreign troops stationed in the 

territory of any State". (Et\fDC/40, p. 2) 

During the debate, the United States has declared that it favours the elimination, 
as the disarmament process progresses, of all types of armament, military and 
institutions? including foreign bases* A day or so ago the United States 
representative, Mro Dean, assured the Committee that - — 

"The United States draft treaty outline provides for the reduction 

and elimination of all bases, whether foreign or domestic, as the disarmament 

process progresseso" { ENDC/YVo45<, p. 7) 
Ke repeated this today* Incidental].y, though he emphasized several times the words 
"all bases"; in the draft wording before you, sub-paragraph (a) says nothing about 
the liquidation of "all bases"; the word "aJl" does not appear any vrhere* But 
if in principle you do not oppose the disma^ntling of foreign bases? then \7hy not 
write into the general undertakings a provision about the liquidation of these 
foreign military bases? There appear to be some serious reasons for this* v/liat 
are they? 
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In the Gommittec and during the bilateral ne^jotiations we have been told that 
agreement has been prevented by conflict over the time limits and the methods and 
procedure of liquidation of foreign military bases* It has been asserted that the 
Soviet Union demands 'a premature dismantling of foreign military bases and that this 
would lead to an imbalance. But what have all these arguments to do with article 1^ 
sub-«paragraph 2 (d)? This sub-paragraph states that foreign military bases must be 
dismantled^ but says nothing about when^ how or in v^'hat order^ Therefore the 
disagreements to which the United States delegation has referred have absolutely 
nothing to do with this sub-paragraph o No question arises here of any upsetting 
of the balance « 

Sub-paragraph 2 (d) clearly poses the question whether or not, as general and 
complete disarmament progresses, foreign military bases should be liquidatedo The 
refusal of the United States to accept this sub-paragraph can only be ascribed to is 
reluctance to agree ree.lly to dismantle military bases in foreign territories. T.^hat 
is behind this position? An answer will be found in the very nature and purpose of 
the military bases in foreign territories, today Mr* Dea,n said that we are 
particuarly interested in this matter because of the geographical distribution of 
these bases, and that the United States had therefore introduced- its formula 
"wherever they might be located'^ But this is not only a matter of geography^ 
These bases are situated thousands of miles from the territory of the States to 
which they are available, and they are essentially and not geographically meant for 
offensive, aggressive action, for sur)pressing other nations and influencing v^arious 
States. 

Another important point is that the United States also refuses to undertake to 
withdraw its troops from foreign territories even as a general obligation of general 
and complete disarmanent. Presumably even during or at the end of general and 
complete disarmament there will still be United States troops in 35 countries. 
Perhaps I am wrongs I may be one or two countries out* But I believe this fugure 
is correct, and there are United States troops in 35 different countries. If I am 
mistaken, the United States representative will correct me| it is 34 or 35 countries. 

The position of the United Sta.tes on the central question of general and 
complete disarmament — the elimination of nuclear weapons ejid the dismantling of 
military bases on foreign territories •— is directly connected with its attitude 
towards the essence of the first part of the treaty* The Soviet Government 
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considers —-and this is reflected in the draft treaty it has submitted —that the 
general oblications of States relating to disarmament, and to control over disarmament 
and over the concomitant measures for maintaining peace, must be firm and definite e 
Only then can there really be general and complete disarmament, and only then can 
there be certainty that the process of disarmament will be carried out to the end 
by everyone. During our negotiations with the United 'States delegation we have 
consistently followed this linoo 

The United States delegation's attitude has been diametrically opposite to thisy 
and it has endeavoured to make the first articles of the treaty merely optional 
statements of general wishes and purposes^ Only this morning Lire Dean spoke at 
length about these propositions. They can be gathered by members of the Committee 
from the words in brackets in the introductory sentence of the first part, and from 
the heading of the first part itself, in which the United States insists on the 
words '^Outline of" obligations instead of the definite formula '^General Treaty 

obligations"-* 

The amciety of the United States to avoid firm commitments concerning tne 
general scope of general and complete disarmament is also expressed in its 
delegation's refusal to accept a provision fixing, even in principle, a hard-cjid- 
fast time limit for the execution of general and complete disarmament • 

¥hen during our meetings we have pointed out that the United States document 
would extend disarmament over an indefinite and unlimited period, and that the 
United States does not specify any time limit for the third stage, we have been told 
that this time limit would be worked out in the negotiationso Today this has been 
confirmed again by Mr, DeaUo In the first sentence of the first article we 
proposed to leave a blank in which a definite period could be inserted later in the 
negotiations. Nevertheless the United States has refused to agree to this sentence 
on the ground that it expresses the idea of establishing a hard--and~fast time limit 
for the implementation of the whole process of general and complete disarmamentc 

The United States* opposition to a definite time limit for general and complete 
disarmament seems closely connected with its attitude towards the period of 
transition from the first stage to the second. In analysing the United States 
proposal relating to the transition from stage II to stage III, we have told the 
members of the Committee of our misgivings at the supplementary conditions which the 
United States is proposing for the tra^nsition from this stage to stage III, that 
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certain definite political requirements shall be satisfied* Our disagreements over 
the text of the first part of the treaty ha.ve more than confirmed those misgivings* 
vfe proposed to include in paragraph 5 of the first article words requiring 
confirmation that the disarmament measures had been implemented and that the control 
system \rv.s ready to verify the execution of the disarmament measures wnich would have 
to be carried out in the next stage e In other words, we are proposing provisions 
to give assurance that the obligations relating to general and complete disarmament 
have been fulfilledo 

Nevertheless, the United States does not agree to our proposal** It insists on 
paragraph 5 being so worded as to permit transition to the next stage to bo subjected 
to compliance with demands, including political demands, halving nothing to do with 
the actual programme of general and complete disarmament. The United States does 
not even \rish to entitle the international disarmament organization to order 
transition to the next stage. It seems to intend to refer this question to the 
Security Council, so as to be able to block disarmament by veto. 

Definite obligations concerning all measures and time limits are indispensable 
in the trea.ty, in order to preclude any return to the arms race- That is precisely 
V7hy the Soviet delegation is proposing to draft article I^ paragraph 1 (b) to ensure 
that, after general and complete disarmament, States shall have at their disposal 
only strictly limited contingents of police-militia equipped with light firearms and 
intended for the maintenance of internal order and the protection of the personal 
security of citizens, and for the discharge of their obligations with regard to the 
maintenance of international peace and security under the United Nations Charter, 

The provision that only police-militia will remain at the disposal of States has 
a profound underlying significance. It indicates the functions and standing of 
the armed forces that would be maintained by States after disarmament. They would 
be entirely new forces, with nev/ duties and functions differing from those of today's 
armed forces* On the contrary, the United States v/ording virtually implies 
retention of the present structure of armed forces. It is quite obvious that in that 
case the remaining armed forces could form the nucleus of new and powerful armies* 

It must be said that in the other paragraphs the United States is obviously trying 
to keep open a way back to the old situation that existed before general and 
complete disarmament. The Soviet delegation has proposed to include in article I, 
paragraph 2 (g) a provision that all military expenditure, whether from State 
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budge-bsj or£?aniz actions or private individu?.ic, shall be discontinued* Experience 
shows cler.rly that 3.rmed forces may bo trained a.nd equipped not only from State 
budr^ets but also through non'-rvovernmental orja.nizations. I.ir. Dean referred this 
mornin^^ to the possibility of allocating funds for the acquisition of sporting rruns^ 
but I do not thinit ho was bein^; very serious« That, of course , is not the point* 
I think that certain experiences in history, like the formation of the Ileichsv/ehr 
in Germany, can tell us a lot about hov/ armed forces a.re raised and their 
re-establishment subsidizedo •.7e want to stop all these bolt-holes, e.nd therefore 
propose these comprehensive provisions relatinr^^ to budr;ets« The United States 
apparently does not v/ant this, and refuses to accept the r.dditions we propose 
concerning budget s» 

"a^Iiq 7orkin-Y Draft of Part I also shows differences on questions of control* 
Whereas the United States objects on a numbei of important questions concerning 
disarmament obligations, and refuses, for instance, to include obligations on the 
prohibition of nuclear \yeapons and on the dismantling of military bases on foreign 
territories, it demands comprehensive control from the very beginning of disarmament* 
It does not accept the provision that a definite time-limit shall be fixed for the 
whole dise.rmament programme, and insists on a procedure for transition from one stage 
to the next which would make it possible to halt disarmament at any pcint| and 
the v/ording it proposes for article -2, paragre.ph 1 on control over the levels of 
armed forces in fact means a substitution of control over arm.ed forces and 
armaments for disarmament* Thus the last sentence of paragraph 2 of the second 
article, borrowed from the Agreed Principles for Disarmament negotiations, also 
acquires a different meaning contrary to that in the Agreed Principle s« In view 
of the United States demands on control over the level of armed forces, a State 
which undertook to give unlimited access to inspectors of the international 
disarmament organization would sim.ply be undertaking to permit unlimited espionage 
on its ovm territory* 

The same applies to the disagreement over article 2, paragraph 4, on submission 
of information about armed forces, a,rmaments, military production and military 
expenditures^ The Soviet Union proposes a precise wording, requiring submission of 
information of this kind on the comple.tion of each ste.ge of disarmament* The United 
States Y/ording gives carte blanche to demand from States information in no way 
necessary for implementin;; any particular sta-e and of interest only to intelligence 
agencies. Obviously the Soviet Union will not accept this* 
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The last, group of differences actually reflects the divereonce between 
the two sides in their attitude towards the United Nations- The Soviet Union's policy 
is to strengthen the United Nations as an organisation for developing co-operation 
between States and for maintaining peace. The United States^ policy, on the 
cpntrary, is to undermine and bypass the United Nations and its main organ for 
maintaining and strengthening peace, the Security Council* In a number of 
paragraphs of article 3 ~ particularly paragraphs 2 (b) and 3 — • the United States 
delegation refuses to accept the references to the relevant provisions of 
the United Nations Charter on the x:)rocedure for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and for the placing by States of armed forces at the disposal of the United 
Nations- This attitude can only mean that the United States has in mind some 
means of settling disputes between States other than the peaceful means provided 
by the United Nations Charter. Incidentally, 1.1% Dean said to-day that our 
demands unduly restrict the scope of any procedures which might be devised. But 
this also means that the United States may intend to give the peace force a status 
different from that prescribed in the United Nations Charter. 

The United States^ unwillingness to agree to the direct references to the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter governing settlement of international! 
disputes and the nature of the international armed forces is particularly disturbing 
because the United States delegation rejects our wording for .article 3, 
paragraph 4 obliging States to refrain from using the contingents of police 
militia remaining at their disposal upon completion of general and complete 
disarmament in any manner other than for the safeguarding cf their internal 
security or for the discharge of their obligations to maintain international 
peace xnd security under the United Nations Charter • lir. Dean said to-day that our 
demands lihewise unduly restrict the functions of these armed forces, since they 
might preclude, such peaceful functions as construction and flood control* 

This is, of course, not the point. I do not think that anyone, in a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament, would obstruct the performance of peaceful 
humanitarian work by any agency or organization, including armed forces. This is 
not the point at issue. '7e are afraid of something else: we are afraid that 
these armed forces would go beyond the requirements laid down for them in the 
United Nations Charter. The wording proposed by the Unitpd States, xmlike ours, 
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does not preclude the use of armed forces remaining in the possession of States 
after the completion of general and complete disarmament for purposes contrary to 
the United Nations Charter — tiiat is to say^ for military purposes* 

¥e cannot help relating this directly to the umvillin.cness of the United States 
to accept our text for article 3^ paragraph 2 (c) providing that States should base 
relations with each other on the principles of peaceful and friendly co-existence and 
co-operatione During the negotiations we asked Mr, Dean why he disliked these four 
peaceful words - -"peaceful and friendly co-exlgtence and co-"Ppe.ration'^> What can 
he possibly have against these four peaceful words? Today lie said that they were 
interpreted differently and had different meanangs ; :but surely the .same could 
apply to any provision of the Charter. There have been countless interpretations 
of the Charter and of its various phrases and provisions; but for all that ii is 
still an instrument of international law^ and we agree on the construction of many 
of its most important provisions. "Jhy therefore, can we not accept a meaning of 
"peaceful and friendly co-existenco and co-operation" common ,to us all? This seems 
to me a flimsy argument. It is difficult to find any other motives to explain 
why the United States objects to writing into the treaty obligations on peaceful 
and friendly co-existence and co-operation. 

We would also point out to the members of the Committee that the United States 
delegation has not agreed to include in article 2 our paragraph 3 stating the principles 
which should govern the structure of the international disarmament organization 
and prescribing the general duties of its staff. T/e propose an equitable solution 
for the problem of selection of staf f ■ f or the international disarmament organization, 
taking into account the existing world situation. At meetings of the Committee the 
United States delegation appeals to us to be realists and have regard to the 
conditions which exist in the v/orld. However, it does not go beyond general phrases, 
and will not agree to embody the actual situation in specific words in the draft 
treatyo 

To sum up, it must be said that the provisions of the Vforking Draft of Part I 
of the treaty which are not agreed clearly show that the main obstacle to agreement 
is conflict on the substance of the disarmament measures and above all on the very 
core of general and complete disarmament ^ -the elimination and prohibition of 
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nuclear weapons. Clearly no treaty could leave the most powerful and destructive 
weapon in the hands of States and entitle them to use it during the actual 
disarmament. Such a treaty would not only fail to provide a lasting peace; it 
would not even live up to its name* The main efforts of the members of the 
Committee, it seems to us, should be directed tovrards attaining a firm and definite 
agreement on the prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons ;> the dismantlin;; of 
foreign military bases; and the implementation of other decisive measures of a 
programme of general and complete disarmament* 

The CHAIHI^IA-N (United Arab Rex>ablic)s I still have on my list of speakers 
the representatives of Romania^ Poland, the United Kingdom and Bulgaria. I wonder 
if it would be thought more convenient, in particular to those who have another 
meeting this afternoon, to adjourn now and continue with the same order on llonde/y. 

Mr « STE Liji^ (United States of America): I must apologize to the 
committee for this second intervention today by the United States, and particularly 
to the representative of Romania^ who has been kind enough to yield so as to 
allow the Unit'ed States delegation to speak before him this morning; but I 
believe that a very brief reply to the last intervention is called for. 

In his intervention the Soviet representative, using great emphasis and 
much time, concluded with the observation that the most im;7ortant difference 
between the United Sta-tes language and the Soviet language for XDart I lay in what 
he described as the failure of the United States language to provide for the 
elimination and the prohibition of nuclear weapons. It seemed to me that in the 
course of his remarks — and we can only, assume unintentionally — he rather 
confused the United States position with respect to nr^tional forces after general 
and complete disarmament is achieved and the suggestions vrtiich we do not make but 
think should be considered for the United Nations peace force • It seems to me tlxit 
the language the United States proposes is crystal clear and does provide for the 
elimination and prohibition of nuclear weapons upon and after the comx^letion of 
general and complete disarmanient. I call attention to paragraph 1, where the 
United States language calls for r)3:ovisions "to ensure that ••• (b) Sta.tes have at 
their disposal upon a-nd after completion of the general and complete disarmament 
programme only ... non-nuclear armaments ..*" 
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I further ca.ll attention to pcvragraph 2(b) ^ where the United States languaj^-e 
calls for the "elimination of all stockpiles of nuclear. •« and other weapohs of 
mass destruction **« and xDrohibition of the manufacture of such weapons"* I also 
call attention to paragraph 2 (h), '^Prohibition of the reconstitution of tne 
foregoing ar mame nt s » o • '% which includes nuclear weapons. 

7fe submit that the United States language provides that upon and after 
completion of general and complete disarmament there will be elimination and 
prohibition of nuclear v/eapons. 

On the second pointy the equipment of a United Nations peace force, we have 
repeatedly said that we believe this to be a question which should ha thoroughly 
considered* The United States Government and the Jnited States delegation have 
not taken a position upon whether the United Nations pca^ce force should or- should 
not be equipped with nuclear weapons* We say that^ as of this time, we are not 
prepared to take a position until after further thought^ discussion and -negotiation^ 
either for or against • Ivir« Zorin states that because we say we will not at this 
time take a position against, then Y/e are taking a position for* I submit that 
there is some lack of logic in this argument of the Soviet representative « 

Mr o L ALL (India) s I/Iay I raise a point of order simply to clarify one 
small point which the Soviet representative made? I think it has created some 
misunderstanding which should be endiod. 

I would like id© assure him that I am not departing from my suggestion to 
eliminate the Security Uouncil from the transitional procedures « On the contrary^ 
I repeated it today — but xDerhaps I was speaking too fast for full interpretation 
to come over; in fact, I was asked oy the interpreters to go more slowly, but I 
was conscious of the passage of time and went on rather fast, and I ax^ologize nov^ 
to the interpreters. If my suggestion were accepted by all concerned^ of course 
it would follow that the references to the Securit^T- Council in the United States 
draft for transition from one stage to another v/ould become redundant and would have 
to be eliminatcdL. 

The CEAIHI/I/xN (United Arab Republic); If I hear no objection to ny 
proposal regarding procedure, I shall take it as adopted* 
It was so decided. 
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The^ J^ HAIRMAN (United Arab Republic): Before todays s meeting is adjourned, 
I. would like to say a few words in my capacity as Chairman. It v^ill be recalled 
that the representative of Nigeria TDut forward^ on behalf of the eight non-aligned 
delegations-, at the forty-seccnd meeting of the Conference held on 25 May, a 
proposal for an adjournment to take place, if possible, between 15 June and 16 July. 
At that meeting Mr. Atta clearly stated the purport of this proposal and its 
underlying considerations* Since the target date mentioned in that proposal 
is approaching, and since there is an understa^nding that this matter should be made 
known as early as possible, I trust that the Committeo may no\r find it possible to. 
take a decision on that proposcJ* If I hear no objection to the proposal, I Y/ill 
consider it adopted • 

It was so decided. 

14r.^j:^ajg^ (Canada) s I wish to make a very brief statement following on the 
decision which has just been taken. I^ colleagues will be av/are thp.t the Canadian 
delegation would have been prepared to continue this Conference without interruption. 
'v7ith our discussions fully under way, we would have- preferr^^d that there should have 
been no break in our proceedings, however brief, particularly so soon after our first 
report to the United Nations Disarmament Commission. 

■ 1'fe would also hope that the decision to recess the Conference will not detract 
from, a thorough consideration during the next, two weeks of measures in the United 
States and Soviet disarmament plans which remain to be discussed. We recognize 
the need v/hich may be felt to give Governments time to take stock of developments 
at this Conference to date, and we v^^elcome particularly the fact that a^ firm date has 
been set for the resumption of our work, because this will enable us to orgeaiize 
the tasks' which will ne.ed bo be accomplished during the recess. 

The Canadian delegation intends to undertake a serious re-»examination during 
that period of the matters which have been under discussion to date and, of course, 
we understand that other participants v/ill be doing likewise, for we consider it 
most important to take advantage of this recess to reviev/ our respective positions and 
prepp.re for further constrictive work in the next period, Tfe sincerely hope th?ot 
delegations v/ill return to the Conference after the recess v/ith renewed authority 
from their Governments which v/ill enable us to make rapid progx'ess towards a '^^ide 
measure of agreement. 
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Mr> LO:-lIM (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian ); 
I merely wish to remind members of the Committee that^ as the Soviet delez-ation said 
at one of our meetings, it is prepared to continue the \7ork without a recess • It 
must, however^ consider the views of other delegations, and therefore did not object 
to the recess which has just been decided. 

Mro GQDBri]R (United Kingdom) s I would like to echo what we have just 
heard from the representatives of the Canadian and the Soviet delegations • It 
was certainly our yrish that we could continue our discussions* We do understand 
there are certain delegations who feel the need for a recess* As far as we are 
concerned, we are anxious to continue the work and when we resume will hope to 
see this added progress to which Mr. Burns draws attention* If 7fc are all able 
to return in that spirit, then possibly the recess ma,y indeed assist our work* 

Mro STE LLS (United States of America): It hcid also been the preference 
of my Government to continue our discussions here^ and the. United States delegation 
was under instructions not to propose a recess* However, in viev;^ of the clear 
wish of other delegations^ we have agreed* 

The Confer e nce decided, to issue the following/ co mmunique j 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament 

today held its forty- seventh plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, 

Geneva, under the chairmanship of Mr* Hassan^ representative of the 

United Arab Republic* 

"Statements were made by the representatives of India ^ the United 

States, the Soviet Union, Canada and the United Kingdom* 

"The Conference decifled to recess from 15 June to 16 July 1962* 
"The next plenary meeting of the Conference will be held on 

Monday, 4 June 1962, at dO a.m." 



The nioetim^ rose at 1.20 ■^)«m* 



